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AN AMERICAN WATERING-PLACE. 


Or the various places of summer resort in the 
United States, Long Branch, which less than a 
quarter of a century ago was an obscure sea- 
side village, is at the present time one of the 
most popular in the Union. Owing to various 
circumstances, it has succeeded in outstripping 
many of its elder rivals in the race for public 
favour; and from a mere barren stretch of the 
New Jersey coast, it has by the efforts of a few 
individuals been transformed into one of the 
most fashionable watering-places of the day. The 
manner in which this change has been effected 
is illustrative of the energy and enterprise charac- 
teristic of Americans. 

Several years ago, a body of capitalists, recog- 
nising the natural advantages of Long Branch, 


as possessing a long stretch of beach of fine | 


firm sand well suited for bathing purposes, deter- 
mined to give it the same kind of relation to 
New York as Brighton has to London. The 
syndicate therefore bought a few of the farms 
in the vicinity of the village and proceeded to 
turn them into villa plots. But the difficulty 
at first was to induce people to purchase them. 


sidential chair have not invariably made it their 
summer residence. 

In one respect the character of life at seaside 
places in America differs essentially from that in | 
England. The practice of living in lodgings, 
so prevalent in this country, is almost unknown 
in the United States, the accommodation for 
visitors being nearly exclusively afforded by board- 
ing-houses and hotels. In this way, although 
there is necessarily some sacrifice of that privacy 
which is enjoyed under the English system, 
there is an entire escape from that dullness and 
monotony of indoor existence which is the great 
drawback of watering-places in England. What, 
indeed, can be more ennuyant than, if residing in 
apartments at a seaside town in this country, to 
be compelled by wet weather to remain in the 
house for days in succession, without either 
occupation or amusement. I have experienced, 
mot qui vous parle, as Thackeray used to say, 
having on one occasion been kept a prisoner 
within doors for a week at Hastings by 

A steady, uninterrupted rain 


That washed each southern window-pane, 
And made a river of the road ; 


By dint, however, of constructing new lines of| and I do not remember to have passed a more 
railway, of building large, well-appointed hotels,! dreary seven days in the whole course of my 
and by systematic and extensive advertising, season | life. To an American, indeed, who has not that 
after season, the speculation began to enjoy a capacity for enduring ennui which is one of the 
fair measure of success. But it was undoubtedly | characteristics of our people, such a monotonous 
a master-stroke of policy when the owners of the! life as that which is led by many persons at 
property succeeded in inducing General Grant,! English watering-places would be simply un- 
at that time President of the United States, to! endurable. Tommy Goodboy, in Dickens’s Lazy 
pass his summers at Long Branch. ‘This was! Towr of Two Idle Apprentices, says, when his 
effected by the simple device of presenting him! friend complains of the dullness of the seaside 
with a handsome villa in the best part of the! village at which they are staying: ‘There is the 
village. As soon as the President was settled in! sea, and here are the shrimps; let us eat them.’ 
his new abode, the élite of Washington society But I fully agree with his companion when he 
followed him thither, with a crowd of office-| declares, with some warmth, that the mind 
seekers from all parts of the Union accompanied | requires some other amusement than looking at 
by their ‘sisters, their cousins, and their aunts.’ | the one, and the body some other occupation than 
The place at once became fashionable ; and since | eating the other. 

then, its popularity has known no diminution,| Now, in the United States, instead of visitors 
although General Grant’s successors in the Pre-|to places of summer resort being left almost 
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dependent upon their own resources for amuse- 
ment, ample provision is made for their enter- 
tainment. At Long Branch, besides the usual 
out-of-doors occupations of boating, bathing, and 
fishing, there are found in each of the hotels 
and large boarding-houses a reading-room, well 
supplied with newspapers and other periodicals ; 
a Saitieeteom ; a bowling-alley ; and two or 
three drawing-rooms, in each of which chess, 
draughts, and cards are provided for the use of 
visitors. Nearly every evening there is a ‘hop, 
as informal dances are styled in America; and 
once a week or once a fortnight there is a full- 
dress ball given, an excellent band being engaged 
for the occasion. Under these circumstances, time 
need not hang heavily upon one’s hands, even 
if the weather be unfavourable for out-of-doors 
pursuits, 

Ocean Avenue, the principal promenade and 
drive in the village, extends along the shore for 
nearly three miles; and on the beach below, 
during the summer months, rows of temporary 
huts, of the most primitive construction, are 
placed for the accommodation of the public. From 
these shanties it is necessary for bathers to walk 
across the sands two or three hundred yards to 
the sea, movable machines not being employed 
at Long Branch ; indeed, so far as my observa- 
tion has extended, these conveniences are not 
provided at any American watering-place on the 
Atlantic. There is, however, not the same abso- 
lute occasion for the use of them in the United 
*States that there exists in this country, since, 
from the nature of the formation of the whole 
stretch of the coast, from Fire Island to Cape 
May, the bather finds himself in tolerably deep 
water directly he enters the sea. 

Of course, under these circumstances, men as 
well as women are compelled to wear bathing 
dresses. Those of the gentlemen usually consist 
of coarse white flannel or blue serge; those of 
the ladies are made of various materials and 
colours, and frequently elaborately trimmed. Both 
sexes bathe together, as is the fashion in France. 
At Long Branch, however, this practice is abso- 
lutely necessary as a precaution of safety, for 
this part of the New Jersey coast is exposed to 
the whole sweep of the Atlantic surges, which in 
rough weather dash furiously upon the shore, 
there being no projecting headland to break the 
force of the waves. It is true that a rope— 
attached to stakes driven into the sands—is 
stretched along the beach; but when the surf 
is very heavy, this rope is almost practically 
useless to women and children, as they are 
frequently compelled to relax their grasp of it 
by the force of the waves; and were they not 
assisted by their male companions, they would 
be in danger of being dragged down by the 
under-tow. 

A favourite amusement at Long Branch is 
shark-fishing. The business is ordinarily con- 
ducted in this way. Several gentlemen club 
together and charter a sloop for the day, the 
owner of the vessel engaging a crew and supply- 
ing the requisite tackle. This consists of a large 
barbed hook quite two feet in length. To the 
shank of it is attached in the first instance about 
a fathom of iron chain, and to that a stout rope 
is fastened. The object of using the chain is to 
prevent the shark, after it has gorged the bait, 


getting away, which, if the rope were connected 
directly with the hook, it would be easy for it 
to do, as the saw-like teeth of this fish will cut 
through the thickest cable in a few seconds. The 
bait commonly used is a piece of salt pork, 
which is a favourite delicacy with sharks. These 
fish are occasionally caught three or four miles off 
Long Branch six to seven feet long; but the 
average size of those captured is seldom more 
than four or five feet, as the larger ones as a 
rule do not frequent the shallow waters of the 
coast. The sharks, especially the bigger ones, 
offer a determined resistance, and it requires the 
united strength of several men to haul one on 
board. Once on deck, however, a blow or two 
on the head with an axe quickly puts an end 
to its struggles, The shark when caught is 
always allowed to become the perquisite of the 
crew of the vessel, and the sailors find a ready 
sale for its skin and for the oil extracted from 
the liver. 

Deep-sea fishing of every kind is excellent along 
the whale coast of New Jersey, porgies, cat-fish, 
black-fish, blue-fish, eels, &c., being abundant. 
Trolling for blue-fish is considered the best sport 
of all, as the fisherman, instead of being com- 
pelled to sit in a boat at anchor under a broiling 
sun, can under full canvas pursue this amusement. 
The fishing-line runs about fifty yards astern, 
trailing the ‘squid, as the bait is technically 
termed, along the surface of the water. The 
squid, from which the hook projects, is a 
hollow piece of bright tin about the size of a 
small sprat, and when in motion, is mistaken by 
the blue-fish for its natural prey. 

Before bringing to a close this brief sketch of 
life at the seaside in America, a word may be 
said as to the character of the climate. In the 
Northern States the weather during the summer 
months continues steadily fine for weeks in 
succession; while the heat, which it must be 
admitted is in the inland cities excessive, is 
tempered on the coast by refreshing sea-breezes, 
Indeed, there can be no question that a few 
degrees of latitude make a great difference in the 
enjoyability of existence ; and in summing up the 
advantages possessed by seaside watering-places in 
the United States must be included that of bein 
favoured with a climate at once warm an 
equable. 


THIS MORTAL COIL 
CHAPTER XXV.—CLOUDS ON THE HORIZON. 


Tue Massingers pitched their tent at Whitestrand 
again for August. Hugh did his best indeed to 
put off the evil day ; but if you sell your soul for 
gold, you must take the gold with all its encum- 
brances ; and Winifred’s will was a small encum- 
brance that Hugh had never for one moment 
reckoned upon in his ante-nuptial calculations 
of advantages and drawbacks, He took it for 
granted he was marrying a mere girl, whom he 
could mould and fashion to his own whim and 


fancy. That ye childish, blushing little 


thing had a will of her own, however—ay, more, 
plenty of it. When Hugh proposed with an 
insinuating smile that they should run down for 
the summer to Barmouth or Aberystwith—he 
loved North Wales—Winifred replied with quiet 
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dignity: ‘Wales is stuffy. There’s nothing so 
bracing as the east coast. After a London season, 
one needs bracing. I feel pulled down. We'll 
go and stop with mamma at Whitestrand’ And 
she shut her little mouth upon it with a snap 
like a rat-trap. Against that solid rock of sheer 
resolution, Hugh shattered himself to no purpose 
in showery sprays of rhetoric and reasoning. 
Gibraltar is not more disdainful of the foam 
that dashes upon its eternal cliffs year after year 
than Winifred was to her husband’s running 
fire of argument and expostulation. She never 
deigned to argue in return; she merely repeated 
with naked iteration ten thousand times over the 
categorical formula, ‘We’ll go to Whitestrand.’ 

And to Whitestrand they went in due time. 
The plastic male character can no more resist the 
nen pressure of feminine persistence than 
clay can resist the hands of the potter, or wood 
the warping effect of heat and dryness. Hugh 
took his way obediently to dull flat Suffolk when 
August came, and relinquished with a sigh his 
dreams of delicious picnics by the Dolgelly water- 
falls, and his seoiel picture of those phenomen- 
ally big trout—three pounds apiece, fisherman’s 
weight—that lurk uncaught in the deep green 

ools among the rocks and stickles of the plashing 
Vnion. The Bard had sold himself for prompt 
eash to the first bidder: he found when it was 
too late he had sold himself unknown into a 
mitigated form of marital slavery. The pur- 
chaser made her own terms: Hugh was com- 
pelled meekly to accept them. 

Two strong wills were clashing together. In 
serious matters, neither would yield, Each must 
dint and batter the other. 

They did not occupy Elsie’s room this time. 
Hugh had stipulated with all his might for that 
concession beforehand. He would never pass a 
night in that room again, he said: the paint or 
the woodwork or the chairs or something made 
him “hopelessly sleepless. In these old houses, 
sanitary arrangements were always bad. Wini- 
fred darted a piercing look at him as he shuffled 
uneasily over that lame excuse. Already a vague 
idea was framing itself piecemeal in her woman’s 
mind—a very natural idea, when she saw him so 
moody and preoccupied and splenetic—that Hugh 
had been really in love with Elsie, and was in 
love with Elsie still, even now that Elsie was 
away in Australia—else why this unconquerable 
and absurd objection to Elsie’s room? Did he 
think he had deceived and ill-treated Elsie ? 

A woman’s mind goes straight to the bull’s-eye. 
No use pretending to mislead her with side-issues ; 
she flings them aside with a contemptuous smile, 
and proceeds at once to worm her way to the 
kernel of the matter. 

August wore away, and September came in; 
and Hugh continued to mope and to bore himself 
to his heart’s content at that detestable White- 
strand. To distract his soul, he worked hard at 
his Ode to Manetho ; but even Manetho, audacious 
theme, gave him scanty consolation. Nay, his 

uaint Ballade of Fee-Faw-Fum, that witty apo- 
ogue, with its grimly humorous catalogue of all 
ossible nightly fears, supplied him with food but 
or one solitary morning’s meditation. You can’t 
cast out your hano-devile by poking fun at them ; 
those cerulean demons will not be laughed down 
or rudely exorcised by such simple means, They 


| Was ever Nemesis more hideous or more com- 


recur in spite of you with profound regularity. 
The fons et origo mali was still present. That 
hateful poplar still fronted his eyes wherever he 
moved: that window with the wistaria still 
haunted his sight whenever he tried to lounge 
at his ease on the lawn or in the garden. The 
river, the sandhills, the meadows, the walks, all, 
all were poisoned to him: all spoke of Elsie. 


a Was ever punishment more omnipresent ? 
Te had gained all he wished, and lost his own 
soul ; at every turn of his own estate some hor- 
rible memento of his shame and his guilt rose up 
to confuse him. He wished he was dead every 
day he lived: dead, and asleep in his grave, 
beside Elsie. 

As that dreaded anniversary, the seventeenth 
of September, slowly approached—the anniver- 
sary, as Hugh felt it, of Elsie’s murder—his agita- 
tion and his gloom increased visibly. Winifred 
wondered silently to herself what on earth could 
ail him. During the last few weeks, he seemed 
to have become another man. An atmosphere of 
horror and doubt surrounded him. On the fif- 
teenth, two days before the date of Elsie’s dis- | 
appearance, she went up hastily to their common 
room. The door was half locked, but not securely 
fastened : it yielded to a sudden jerk of her wrist, 
and she entered abruptly—to find Hugh, with a 
guilty red face, pushing away a small bundle of 
letters and a trinket of some kind into a tiny 
cabinet which he always mysteriously carried 
about with him. She had hardly time to catch 
them distinctly, but the trinket looked like a 
watch ora locket. The letters, too, she managed 
to note, were tied together with an elastic band, 
and numbered in clear red ink on the ——— 
More than that she had no chance to see. But 
her feminine curiosity was strongly excited; the 
more so as Hugh banged down the lid on its 
spring-lock with guilty haste, and proceeded with 
hot and fiery fingers to turn the key upon the 
whole set in his own portmanteau, 

‘Hugh,’ she cried, standing still to gaze upon 
him, ‘what do you keep in that little cabinet ?” 

Hugh turned upon her as she had never before 
seen him turn. No longer clay in the hands of 
the potter, he stood stiff and hard like adamant 
then. ‘If I had meant you to know,’ he said 
coldly, ‘I would have told you long ago. I did 
not tell you, therefore I do not mean you to know. 
Ask me no questions. This incident is now closed. 
Say nothing more about it’ And he turned on 
his heel, and left her astonished. 

That was all. Winifred cried the night 
through, but Hugh remained still absolute ada- 
mant. Next morning, she altered her tactics com- 
pletely, and drying her eyes once for all, said 
never another word on the subject. She even pre- 
tended to be cheerful and careless) When a 
woman pretends to be cheerful and careless after 
a domestic scene, the luckless man whose destiny 
she holds in the hollow of her hand may well 
tremble, especially if there is something he wants 
to conceal from her. She means to egg it all out, 
and egged out it will all be, as certainly as the 
sun will rise to-morrow. It may take a long time, 
but it will come for all that. A woman on the 
track of a secret, pretending carelessness, is a 
dangerous animal. She will go far. Hane tu, 
Romane, caveto. 
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On the seventeenth, Winifred formed a little 
plan of her own, which she ventilated with childish 
effusion at lunch-time. ‘Hugh, dear,’ she said 
in her most winning voice, ‘do you happen to 
remember—if you’ve time for such trifles— 
that to-morrow’s a very special anniversary 2” 

Hugh’s cheek blanched as if by magic. What 
devilry was this? What deliberate cruelty? For 
the moment his usual courage and presence of 
mind forsook him. Had Winifred, then, found 
out everything ?—A special anniversary, indeed ! 
As if he could forget it !—And that she, for whose 
sake—with the manor of Whitestrand thrown in 
—he had done it all and made himself next door 
to a murderer—that she, of all people in the 
world, should cast it in his teeth, and make 
bitter game of him about Elsie’s death! ‘Well, 
Winifred,’ he answered in a strange low voice, 
looking hard at her eyes: ‘I suppose I’m not 
likely to forget it, am I? 

Winifred noted the tone, silently. Aloud, she 
= no token in any way of having observed 

is singular manner.—‘It’s a year to-morrow 
since Hugh proposed to me, you know, mamma 
dear,’ she went on, in her quietest and most 
cutting voice, turning round to her mother, ‘and 
he does me the honour to say politely he isn’t 
likely to forget the occasion.—For a whole year, 
he’s actually remembered it. But it seems to 
make him terribly grumpy.—Never mind, Hugh; 
I'll let you off. I’m a sweet little angel, and 1’m 
not going to be angry with my great bear: so 
there, Mr Constellation, you see I’ve forgiven 
you.—Now, what I was going to say’s just this. 
As to-morrow’s a special anniversary in our lives, 
I propose we should celebrate it with becoming 
dignity.’ 

‘Which means, I suppose, the ordinary British 
symbol of merry-making, a plum-pudding for 
dinner, Hugh interposed bitterly. He saw his 
mistake with perfect clearness now, but he hadn’t 
the tact or the grace to conceal it, with a woman’s 
cleverness, under a show of good-humour. 

‘A plum-pudding is banal, Winifred answered 
with a smile—‘distinctly banal. I’m surprised a 
member of the Cheyne Row set should even 
dream of suggesting it. What would Mr Hath- 
erley say if he heard the Immortal One make 
such a proposition? He’d detect in it the strong 
savour of Philistia; he’d declare you’d joined 
the hosts of Goliath—_No. It isn’t a plum- 
pudding. My idea’s this. Why shouldn't we 
go for a family picnic, just our three selves, in 
honour of the occasion 2? 

‘A picnic!’ Hugh cried, aghast—‘a picnic to- 
morrow !—On the seventeenth !’—Then recollect- 
ing himself once more, he added hastily : ‘In this 
unsettled weather! The sandhills are soaked. 
There isn’t a place on the whole estate one could 
arrange to seat one’s self down on comfortably’ 

‘I hadn’t thought of the sandhills,’ Winifred 
answered with quiet dignity. ‘I thought it’d be 
awfully nice if we all bespoke a dry seat in Mr 
Relf’s yawl’—— . 

*Relf’s yawl!’ Hugh cried aloud, with increas- 
ing excitement. ‘You don’t mean to say that 
creature ’s here again !’ 

‘That creature, I’m in a position to state with- 
out reserve,’ Winifred answered chillily, ‘ran up 
the river to the Fisherman’s Rest late last night, 
as lively as ever. I saw the Mud-Turtle come 


in myself, before a chipping breeze! And Mrs 
Stannaway told me this morning Mr Relf was 
a-lying off the hard, just opposite Stannaway’s. 
So I thought it’d be a capital plan, in memory 
of old times, if we got Mr Relf to take us down 
in the yawl to Orfordness, land us comfortably at 
the Low Light, and let us picnic on the nice dry 
ridge of big shingle just above the graveyard 
where they bury the wrecked sailors,’ 

Hugh’s whole soul was on fire within him; but 
his face was pale, and his hands deadly cold. Was 
this pure accident, mere coincidence, or was it 
designed and deliberate torture on Winifred’s part, 
he wondered? To picnic in sight of Elsie’s name- 
less grave, on the very anniversary of Elsie’s death, 
with every concomitant of pretended rejoicing 
that could make that ghastly act more ghastly 
still than it would otherwise be in its own mere 
naked brutality! It was too sickening to think 
upon. But did Winifred know? Could Winifred 
mean it as a punishment for his silence? Or had 
she merely blundered upon that horrible pro- 
position as a sheer coincidence out of pure 
accident ? 

As a matter of fact, the last solution was the 
true and simple one. The sandhills, or Orford- 
ness, were the two recognised alternative picnick- 
ing places where all Whitestrand canriokie dis- 
ported itself. If you didn’t go to the one, you 
went as a matter of course to the other. There 
was no third way open to the most deliberate and 
statesmanlike of mortals. The Meyseys had gone 
to Orfordness for years. Why not go there on 
the anniversary of Winnie’s engagement? To 
Winifred, the proposal seemed simplicity itself ; 
to Hugh, it seemed like a strangely perverse and 
cunning piece of sheer feminine cruelty. 

‘There’s nothing to see at Orfordness,’ he said 
shortly—‘ nothing ‘but a great bare bank of sand 
and shingle, and a couple of lighthouses, standing 
alone in a perfect desert of desolation.—Besides, 
the weather’s just beastly.—Much better stop at 
home as usual by ourselves, and eat our dinner 
here in peace and quietness! This isn’t the sort 
of season for picnicking,’ 

‘Oh! but Hugh,’ Mrs Meysey put in, with her 
maternal authority, ‘you know we always go to 
Orfordness. It’s really quite a charming place in 
its way. The sands are so broad and hard and 
romantic. We sail down, and picnic at the light- 
house ; and then we get a man to row us across 
the river at the back to Orford Castle—there’s a 
splendid view from Orford Castle—and altogether 
it makes a delightful excursion, of its kind, for 
Suffolk. We ought to do something to commemo- 
rate the day.—If we weren’t in such deep mourn- 
ing still’—and Mrs Meysey glanced down with 
a conventional sigh at her crape excrescences— 
‘we’d ask a few friends in to dinner; but I’m 
afraid it’s a little too soon for that. Still, at 
anyrate, there could be no harm—not the slightest 
harm—in our just running down to Orfordness 
for a family picnic. It’s precisely the same as 
lunching at home here together.’ 

‘Do you remember, Hugh,’ Winifred went o 
musingly, putting the screw on, ‘how we walke 
out that morning, a year ago, by the water-side ; 
and how you picked a bit of forget-me-not and 
meadow-sweet from the bank and gave it me; 
and what pretty verses about undying love you 
repeated as you gave it?—And in the evening, 
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mamma, I had to go out to dinner, all alone with 
you and poor dear papa, to Snade vicarage! I 
recollect how angry and annoyed I was because 
I had to go out and leave Hugh that particular 
evening ! and because I’d worn that same dinner 
dress at Snade vicarage three parties running !’ 
‘Yes,’ Mrs Meysey continued, with another 


deep-drawn sigh; ‘and what a night that was, 
It was the’ 


to be sure! So full of surprises! 
night, you know, when poor Elsie Challoner ran 
away from us. You got engaged to Hugh in the 
morning, and in the evening Elsie disappeared as 
if by magic! Such a coincidence! Poor dear 
Elsie! Not ayear ago! <A year, to-morrow !? 

‘No, mother dear. That was the eighteenth. 
I was engaged on the Wednesday, you recollect, 
and it was the Thursday when we found out Elsie 
had gone away from us,’ 

‘Thursday the eighteenth when we found it 
out, dear? Mrs Meysey repeated in a decisive 
voice (the maternal mind is strong on dates) ; 
‘but Wednesday the seventeenth, late in the even- 
ing, of course, when she went away from us— 
Poor dear Elsie! I wonder what’s become of 
her! It’s curious she doesn’t write to you oftener, 
Winifred.’ 

Were they working upon his feelings, of malice 
prepense ? Were they trying to make him blurt 
out the truth? he wondered. Hugh Massinger in 
his agony could stand it no longer. He rose from 
the table and went over to the window. There, 
the poplar stared him straight in the face. He 
turned around and looked hard at Winifred. 
Her expressionless blue eyes were placid as usual. 
‘Then, if it’s fine,’ she said, in an insipid voice, 
‘we'll ask Mr Relf to give us a lift down to 
Orfordness to-morrow in the Mud-Turtle.’ 

‘No!’ Hugh thundered in an angry tone. 
‘However you go, Relf shan’t take you. I don’t 
want to see any more of Relf. I dislike Relf; I 
object to Relf. He’s a mean cur! I won't go 
anywhere with Relf in future.’ 

‘But, children, you should never let your 
angry passions rise, Winifred murmured pro- 
vokingly. 

‘Your little hands were never meant 
To tear each other’s eyes, 


If he doesn’t want to go in Mr Relf’s boat, he 
shan’t be made to, then, poor little fellow. He 
shall do exactly as he likes himself. He shall 
have another boat all of his own. I’ll order one 
this evening for him at Martin’s or at Stanna- 


“If it’s fine,’ Mrs Meysey interposed parentheti- 


ne” 
‘If it’s fine, of course,’ Winifred answered, 


rising. ‘We don’t want to picnic in a torrent of 
rain.—Whatever else we may be, we’re rational 
animals.—But how do you know, Hugh, what 
Orfordness is like? You can’t tell. You’ve never 
been there.’ 

‘I went there once alone last year, Hugh 
answered sulkily; ‘and I saw enough of the 
beastly hole then to know very well I don’t desire 
its further acquaintance.’. 

‘But you never told me you'd been over 
there.’ 

Hugh managed to summon up a sardonic 
smile. ‘I wasn’t married to you then, Winnie,’ he 
answered, with a savage snarl, that showed his pro- 


jecting canines with most unpleasant distinctness, 
‘My goings-out and my comings-in were not yet 
a matter of daily domestic inquisition. I hadn’t 
to report myself every time I came or went, like 
a soldier in barracks to his commanding ofticer.— 
I went to Orfordness one day for a walk—by 
myself—unbidden—for my own amusement.’ 


All that afternoon and late into the evening, 
Hugh watched the clouds and the barometer 
eagerly. His fate that day hung upon a spider's 
web, If it rained to-morrow, all might yet be 
well; if not, he felt in his own soul they stood 
within measurable distance of a domestic cata- 
clysm. He would not go to Orfordness with 
Winifred. He could not go to Orfordness with 
Winifred. That much was certain. He could 
not picnic, on the anniversary of Elsie’s death, 
within sight of Elsie’s nameless grave, in company 
with those two strange women—his wife and his 
mother-in-law. Ugh! how he hated the bare 
idea! If it came to the worst—if it was fine 
to-morrow—he must either break for ever with 
Winifred—for she would never give in—or else 
he must fling himself off the roots of the poplar, 
where Elsie had flung herself off that day twelve 
months ago, and drown as she had drowned among 
the angry breakers. 

There would be a certain dramatic completeness 
and roundness about that particular fate which 
commended itself especially to Hugh Massinger’s 
poetical nature. It would read so like a Greek 
tragedy—a tale of Att and Hubris and Nemesis. 
Even from the point of view of the outer world, 
who knew but the husk, it would seem romantic 
enough to drown one’s self, disconsolate, on the 
very anniversary of one’s first engagement to the 
young wife one meant to leave an untimely 
widow. But to Hugh Massinger himself, who 
knew the whole kernel and core of the story, it 
would be infinitely more romantic and charming 
in its way to drown one’s self off the self-same 

oplar on the self-same day that Elsie had drowned 
1erself. No bard could wish for a gloomier or 
more appropriate death. Would it rain or shine? 
On that slender thread of doubt his whole future 
now hung and trembled. 

The morning of the seventeenth dawned at last, 
and Hugh rose early, to draw aside the bedroom 
blinds for a moment. A respite! a respite! It 
was pouring a regular English downpour. There 
was no hope—or no danger, rather—of a picnic 
to-day. Thank Heaven for that. It put off his 
fate. It saved him the inconvenience and worry 
of having to drown himself this particular morn- 
ing. And’ yet the dénowement would have been 
so strictly dramatic that he almost regretted a 
shower of rain should intervene to spoil it. 

At ten o'clock he started out alone in the 
blinding downpour and took the train as far 
as Aldeburgh. Thence he followed the shingle 
beach to Orfordness, plodding on, as he had done 
a year before, over the loose stones, but through 
drenching rain, instead of under hot and blazing 
sunlight. When he reached the lighthouse, he 
sat himself down in pilgrim guise beside Elsie’s 
grave in the steady drip, and did penance once 
more by that unknown tomb in solemn silence. 
Not even the lighthouse-man came out this time 
to gaze at him in wonder ; it poured too hard and 
too persistently for that. He sat there alone for 
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half an hour, by Elsie’s watch ; for he had wound 
it that morning with reverent hands, and brought 
it away with him for that very purpose. A little 
rusty, perhaps, from the sea, it would keep good 
time enough still for all he needed. At the end 
of the half-hour he rose once more, plodded back 
again over the shingle in his dripping clothes, 
and catching the last train home to Almundham, 
reached Whitestrand just in time to dress for 
dinner. 

Winifred was waiting for him at the front 
door, white with emotion—not so much anger 
as slighted affection. ‘Where have you been?’ 
she asked, in a cold voice, as he arrived at the 
porch, a dripping, dragsled, wearied pedestrian, 
in a soaking suit of last year’s tweeds. 

*Didn’t I say well I was bound to report my- 
self to my commanding officer?’ Hugh answered 
tauntingly. ‘All right, then; I proceed at once 
to report myself. I may as well tell you as leave 
you to worry. I’ve been to Orfordness—alone— 
tramped it.’ 

‘To Orfordness!’ his wife echoed in profound 
astonishment. ‘You didn’t want to go with us 
there if it was fine. Why, what on earth, Hugh, 
did you ever go there in this pelting rain for?’ 

‘Your mother recommended it,’ Hugh answered 
sullenly, ‘as a place of amusement. She said it 
was altogether a most delightful excursion. She 
praised the sands as firm and romantic. So I 
thought I’d try it. on her recommendation. I 
found it damp, decidedly damp.—Send me my 
shoes, please!’ And that was all the explanation 
he ever vouchsafed her. 


THE KITCHEN CHEMISTS OF ANCIENT 
TIMES. 


GasTRONOMY is a science or art—though the 
term science is far more exact and descriptive— 
possessing special interest for us, and we should 
not be astonished to see how voluminous and 
varied is its literature. Looking over the ancient 
writers on this fascinating subject, we neverthe- 
less see much to wonder at, still more to make 
us stop, and gravely reflect on that well-worn 
and venerable adage, ‘There is nothing new under 
the sun.’ 

In the kitchens of the ancients we find the 
cooks marshalled in regular order, each according 
to his rank and skill. Among them we find the 
‘structor’ in high estimation. This individual was 
an artist of considerable merit, who claimed a full 
share of admiration as a right learned professor ; 
and indeed we feel quite inclined to bow to his 
claims, and, moreover, enrol him in the noble 
army of practical chemists. He it was who per- 
formed marvels both to charm the eye and delight 
the palate of the epicure. With a common 
turnip, a harmless gourd, vegetable marrow, or 
ens am he could counterfeit with astonishing 
aithfulness both the shape and taste of fish, flesh, 
or fowl. Let a king in a far inland camp express 
a craving for the unprocurable sardine or delicate 
anchovy, and straightway the structor brought his 
consummate art into play, and at once the trick 
was done, and royalty could sit down to discuss 
a delicious dish of fresh herrings or the much 
esteemed scarlet rock-fish. We are told that a 
certain king of Bithynia, while leading his army 
on some inland expedition, had an intense longing 


for his favourite titbit—pilchards, Luckily, a 
structor was at the head of his majesty’s culinary 
suite. He took a turnip, cut it into the resem- 
blance of the desired pilchards, fried them ten- 
derly in oil, salted and powdered them with the 
seeds of black poppies, and served the dish to the 
impatient monarch. His majesty was right well 
pleased, and recommended the dish as an excellent 
iry of pilchards. On other occasions the structor 
was as adroit in preparing flesh courses with the 
most humble not to say despised of roots. 

Greek cooks, as we see in the writings of many 
of the ancients, claimed that there were few pro- 
fessions requiring wider and sounder knowledge 
and philosophy than that of cooking; and we 
can hardly doubt them. The Roman cooks were 
ong as clever. We are told on credible authority 
that they contrived to serve up pigeons and 
young spring chickens—no matter at what season 
—even though they had nought but the flesh of 
four-footed beasts or fish on which to exercise 
their art. Martial has recorded a sumptuous 
dinner where the guests thought they were par- 
taking of tunny, anchovies, sausages, besides a 
great number of different vegetables; yet the 
cook only used common pumpkins, seasoned with 
oils, various condiments, seeds, and roots. 

Now, these culinary feats are pretty well authen- 
ticated, and may be accepted as historically reli- 
able facts. We are inclined to inquire: Were 
these old-world cooks chemical adepts? For, 
without a doubt, the semi-magical transforma- 
tions. of the structor were nothing more than the 
labours of clever chemists. Whether he knew it 
or not, he availed himself of such roots, seeds, 
and herbs as our chemists of to-day would choose 
were they to attempt such gastronomic feats. 
The Chenopodium vulvaria—or ‘stinking goose- 
foot,’ as it is popularly and appropriately called 
—is a vegetable sufficiently well known, though 
not admired either for its beauty or sweet scent. 
As a matter of fact, it possesses a most disagree- 
able odour, much resembling that of putrid salt 
or dried fish. If portions of this plant be 
distilled together with a solution of common 
soda, a volatile alkaloid substance passes over. 
This substance has a rank smell of putrid fish ; 
it is known to chemists as ‘trymethylamine.’ 
The ‘skunk-cabbage’ of America, the agavé of 
Mexico, and our own common henbane, possess 
strong smells of putrid flesh, and hence have been 
vulgarly christened ‘carrion plants.’ To this list 
we may add some varieties of the African cacti, 
and several species of mushrooms and fungi. 

We know the constituents of these vegetables 
now, and can trace without much difficulty their 
peculiar virtues, by chemical analysis, to special 
alkaloids. It is undoubtedly of such uninviting 
and unpromising materials that the structor 
contrived to delight the ‘jovial fellows’ of his 
day. 

It is very curious to observe this, the more so 
if we cannot believe that a knowledge of chemis- 
try had spread so widely and been reduced to 
such definite rules as these facts would seem 
to imply. If we are forced to adopt another 
hypothesis, that the structor’s success was merely 
owing to chance observation, we cannot help 
admiring the result of such observations, and 
wondering at their thus falling across apparently 
obnoxious weeds—they even pressed into their 
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service the asafcetida—for the concoction of elab- 
orate and delicious artificial dishes. 

The modern chemist has lost the secret knack 
of the ancient structor; still, with a little skill 
and some study, the art might be revived. The 
late Professor’ James F. W. Johnston, a high 
authority on matters relating to analytical chemis- 
try, says (apparently ignorant or oblivious of 
the fact that he had been anticipated centuries 
ago): ‘I may suggest to the cook, however, as a 
possible use to which these fishy-smelling com- 
pounds may hereafter be put in the cuisine—the 
flavouring of imitation fish-cakes, crab, lobster, 
crayfish, and oyster-pit¢s, fish-sauces such as the 
anchovy, &c. Such preparations as these, by the 
application of a little skill, may pass off at table, 
and be made to please the palate as well as 
genuine salt-water productions, though containing 
nothing that ever lived in the sea.’ 

Though only practised extensively by the 
ancients, yet the art lingered, and even still 
lingers in out-of-the-way corners. Mercier, who 
wrote on the customs of the Parisians in 1782, 
tells us much that is interesting about the table 
and kitchen. He says that the duchesses and 
marchionesses had become such gourmands, and 
carried their love of change so far, that they 
absolutely declined to eat solid meats or any- 
thing prepared in the ordinary way. They dis- 
dained having to chew their meats like their 
vassals the roturiers and common herd. The cooks 
were therefore obliged to reduce everything to 
consommeés, jellies, and purées. He tells us also: 
‘Our cooks anxiously turn their attention to the 
disguising of every dish. During Lent, the king’s 
cooks serve up dinners where vegetables are 
made to assume the shape of every fish in the 
ocean ; they even contrive to give the flavour to 
these dishes of the fishes they imitate.’ Thus the 
good king, cardinals, and bishop, while religiously 
abstaining from forbidden dainties, found an easy 
and agreeable way of satisfying their gastronomic 
cravings. 

To this day in Italy we may taste excellent 
veal-patés, or wholesome fried pork, made out of 
tunny-fish ; fish-curries of exquisite delicacy made 
of vegetable marrows. In these instances, it is 
simply the mode of curing, the oil used, and, in 
the case of the vegetable marrows, the chemical 
effect of the heat and curry powder, which cause 
the change. Beefsteaks, again, juicy and splendidly 
tender, may be cut from the stem of a pine-tree ! 
These are large mushrooms, or fungi, which are 
impregnated with a red blood-like fluid. 

t would indeed be at once interesting and 
amusing to see our chemists put on the apron 
and white cap and serve up a complete artificial 
dinner from their laboratories, so that the bread 
and vegetables should come before us in the shape 
of crayfish soup, well-fried herring, or carefully 
boiled cod, oyster-pités, fish-sauces; to be followed 
by steak-pies and savoury ragouts. We know 
that they could with ease, and indeed daily do, 
serve us with an artificial cheese or paste of 
jargonelle pears and artificial apple-candy. Such 
things have been done, and can be repeated. 
The vegetable juices, long locked up in our coal- 
beds, are now set free from the odorous tar, to 
assume considerable commercial importance as 
flavouring essences. What, however, really arrests 
our attention and calls for our wonder, with our 


present chemical knowledge, is, that so long ago 
the old-world cooks should not only have dis- 
covered, but made practical use of the mys- 
terious chemical virtues of these paradoxical 
vegetables. 


MIN: 
A RAILROAD STORY OF THE FAR WEST. 
CHAPTER II. 


Srx weeks of summer passed, and the grand 
weather of early fall filled the free broad prairies 
with such an intoxicating atmosphere as only 
haunts the plains of the West when there is just 
the faintest suspicion of frost before the sunrise. 
Macpherson was sitting at his table, with his head 
turned toward the west window, watching for the 
freight-train which the telegraph had told him 
was on the way from Prairie City, a station 
thirty-odd miles to the west. Away on the 
horizon the smoke from the locomotive was just 
becoming visible, when something more tangible 
than smoke darkened the window—something 
alive. Mac could scarcely believe his own eyes 
when he saw that the object was a human being, 
and a girl at that! Not a fashionably attired 
young lady, not a city belle, but still, a rather 
attractive specimen of the gentler sex. Mac could 
just see enough of a horse's mane to know that 
his visitor was mounted. Not being posted in 
feminine fashions or in anywise interested in 
ladies’ wearing apparel, he did not particularly 
notice the girl’s dress. He did, however, perceive 
that she was young, healthy, and graceful, with a 
face which, though sadly tanned by the weather, 
was of rare beauty ; while from her head, which 
was hatless, flowed magnificent tresses of brown 
wavy hair. That she was rude and untutored, 
a ‘child of the plains,’ was apparent as soon as she 
spoke, and yet her girlish voice sounded strangely 
sweet and musical to the agent, who for so long 
had heard nothing but a few passing words from 
the train-men as they went through 44-mile. 

‘Be you the agent?’ asked the girl, bending 
forward through the open window. 

‘Yes, madam,’ responded Mac, with as much 
gravity as though he were selling a ticket to 
some city dame. 

‘Well, dad’s offul sick ; an’ he sez as how you 
kin telegraft ter ’Stan’ople fer a doctor. Kin you, 
mister ?? 

‘Yes, I guess I can manage to wire for a doctor. 
But come in, missy. Here’s a train coming ; it 
will be gone in a few minutes, and then I can 
wait on you. Hitch your pony behind the shanty 
while you come in and rest awhile’ 

The girl sprang with agility from her wiry 
little pony, made him fast, and entered the 
44-mile depot. Mac made her sit in his easy- 
chair, which was evidently a novel luxury to 
the young lady. She tried to fit it in various 
ways while Mac was busy giving running orders 
to the conductor of the freight-train, and at last 
settled down into a comfortable position. The 
girl was quite young, perhaps sixteen, and was 
attired in an old worn and oft-washed cambric 
gown; while her shoes were evidently ‘home- 
made.’ Her dress was short, and betrayed the 
fact that her feet were stockingless. 

What struck Mac—what struck many besides 
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Mae, afterwards—was the girl’s wondrous grace 
and evident strength of limb: these characteristics 
were even more prominent than her luxurious 
hair and bright Western countenance. 

‘And now,’ said Mac, as the freight-train went 
on its way eastward, leaving only the caboose and 
a cloud of smoke visible—‘now we can talk. 
—So “dad” is sick. Well, who is “dad?” 
Where does he live, and what is the trouble ?’ 

But Macpherson’s visitor was evidently of a 
practical turn of mind, for she replied: ‘Say, 
mister, what’s the matter with telegrafting for the 
doctor before we hev our talk ?’ 

*Good for you, Miss— Miss ?? 

‘My name’s Min—Min Rossiter,’ 

‘Well, Miss Min, your suggestion’s a good 
one.—Dad’s very sick, and needs a doctor? We'll 
see what they can do for us at Constantinople.’ 
Macpherson turned in his seat, reached his hand 
over to the ‘ticker,’ and with his long finger 
began to tap off a message to the man at Con- 
stantinople. ‘Click-click, click-clicketty-click,’ 
went the little hammer, while Min watched the 

erformance with wide open eyes and mouth. 

{ac stopped ; but ina minute the ticker started 

off again, moved by some unseen power, and as 
the clicking continued, Arthur slowly repeated, 
aloud, for the girl’s benefit: ‘ Doctor—lives— 
quite—close— just—left—depot—for— his— house 
—will—send—over—and —let—you—know—in— 
five—minutes.’ 

‘Now, then,’ said Mac, ‘while we are waiting 
to hear from the doctor, tell me where you live 
and what is the trouble. Your home must bea 
long way from here, because I am certain there 
is no house within sight.’ 

‘All right, mister.—My dad is Jack Rossiter, 
an’ he’s pretty old now. Dad’s been sick all 
winter ; but he never complained much. Our 
shanty’s over by the Yellow Bottom Creek, ’bout 
twelves miles from the railroad. I hain’t been 
anear the track since dad an’ me come to see the 
first train go by, more’n three years ago. I was 
fifteen years old last spring, an’ am’s been dead 
five years. She taught me to read an’ write a 
little, an’ learned me to sew an’ mend ; but sence 
she died I’ve had ter sorter look after things for 
dad, an’ hain’t had no time for myself. Dad 
came out here from Illinois, when I was a wee 
| tod of a thing, more’n ten years ago. He allus 
allows he made a big mistake settlin’ on the 
Yellow Bottom. I think he’d ’a gone back to 
Illinois if mam had lived ; but when she died, the 
old man lost heart, an’, besides, he’s been sick 
quite a good deal.—Yes, dad an’ me’s all alone 
now. We hain’t got no neighbours within half- 
a-day’s ride, We've raised considerable live-stock 
o one kind an’ ‘nuther; but o’ late years the 
thievin’ Indians come in nights an’ steal most of 
it. We hain’t got much money left, I know, an’ 
now dad’s real bad, an’ I’m ’fraid he’s goin’ to 
die.—Ain’t thet the doctor, mister ?’ 

The ‘ticker’ was clicking once more. Mac 
read the message : ‘ Doctor—says—he—will—start 
—on—the— express— to-morrow— morning—can- 
not—leave— befure—as—there—is —no—train.’ 

‘Now,’ said Mac, ‘I did not tell the doctor who 
was sick nor how far he will have to go after he 
gets off the train, for fear he might not come. 
The question now arises, how is he going to find 
his way over to your place?’ 


‘ What time does the train get in, mister?’ 

‘Seven o’clock to-morrow morning.’ 

‘I’ll be on hand with dad’s horse for the 
doctor to ride-—Good-bye, mister, an’ thank yer.’ 

The girl would not wait to partake of refresh- 
ment, which Mac wished to prepare for her. She 
unhitched her pony, vaulted across its little back, 
and galloped away like a true child of the 
prairies. That was about four in the afternoon. 
At midnight, Macpherson was soundly sleeping in 
his ‘furnished room, when he was awakened by 
a hammering on the door of the ‘office,’ while a 
not unfamiliar voice called: ‘Mister! Hello, 
mister !’ 

He jumped up, pushed his legs through his 
most important garment, and went to the door. 
In the moonlight he saw the girl Min seated on 
a gaunt old horse, a horse of twice the framework 
of the pony she had ridden in the afternoon, but 
with scarcely as much meat on his bones, 

‘Say, mister, 1 thought I might save the doctor 
a no-account trip. Dad’s dead. I found him 
stiff an’ cold on the bed when I got home.—Poor 
old dad!’ The girl was not crying—did not 
appear to have been crying, and Mac was a little 
surprised that she took her misfortune so coolly. 

‘I’m very very sorry for you,’ he said. ‘Do 
come in and rest in my big chair. I will wire 
Constantinople for them to send a man to relieve 
me for a day, instead of the doctor, and in the 
morning I will go over with you to your place. 
Perhaps I can help you.’ 

Arthur lit a lamp and a fire. Soon he had the 
tired girl drinking a cup of hot coffee ; and before 
he got around to his day’s work—which com- 
menced at two a.M.—he experienced the pleasure 
of seeing her quietly gi = in his large chair. 

The next morning, before Min was awake, 
Ratty Sykes dropped off the express and thrust 
his long angular limbs into the office. ‘Great 
Scott, man!’ he said to Macpherson, ‘what’s 
eatin’ yer, anyhow? You’ve raised more excite- 
ment atween 44-mile an’ ’Stan’ople than’s bin 
knowed in a coon’s age. Who’d ha’ thought I’d 
iver hev come ter 44-mile as relief-agent? Here 
hev I bin playin’ gentleman fur over six weeks, 
an’ I break the spell by puttin’ in a day’s work 
at the ole cabin.—But what’s up, pard? Holy 
smoke!’ This last rather original expletive was 
called forth by a sight of Min sleeping in the 
easy-chair. ‘A gal, by thunder! Wal, ef this 
yere don’t lick the globe! Darned ef I kin 
believe my eyes. Js it 44-mile ?’ 

Mac was not much disposed to humour Ratty 
by telling all the girl’s story ; still, he felt under 
some obligation to the man for coming out so 
promptly to relieve him, so told as much about 
Min as he thought necessary. Then he woke the 
child; and after they had all partaken of a simple 
breakfast, Mac and his new protégée rode slowly 
away on the old horse, Min sitting like a lady in 
front of Arthur. 

It was almost noon when the travellers reached 
the bank of the broad but shallow and very 
muddy stream known as the Yellow Bottom 
Creek. The Rossiter homestead was a miserable 
frame shanty, very little larger than the station 
building at 44-mile. It consisted of a meagre 
apartment, used as kitchen and living-room, and 
two small, poorly furnished bedchambers, Upon 
a bed in one of these undersized rooms lay the 
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dead body of a man et old—a man (one 
of thousands) who had died of overwork, ex- 
posure, and disappointment, as a pioneer on the 
lains. 

. Mac had done many strange things in his life, 
but he now, for the first and last time, dug a 
shallow grave, into which, with Min’s aid, he 
gently laid ‘dad’ beneath the prairie sod. Then 
he investigated a little, with the result that he 
found nothing of any account among old Rossiter’s 
possessions. He did discover an old-fashioned 
wagon, a cow, and the two samples of horse-flesh 
with which we are already acquainted. He was 
certain it was no place to leave a lonely girl, 
especially with winter fast approaching; and as 
the land was practically valueless, he advised Min 
to desert the river-side for the present at least. 
So Mac harnessed the old horse to the wagon, 
which he loaded up with one or two pieces of 
furniture, Min’s personal effects, and some poultry. 
Then he fastened the cow to the rear of the wagon, 
and, with Min mounted on the pony alongside, he 
started for 44-mile. 

Min was not so talkative as she had hitherto 
been. Now that her father was under the ground 
and she herself leaving the place which had been 
her home for years, she seemed to realise all that 
had overtaken her. She was even more affected 
than she appeared to Macpherson, though he 
detected more than once the tear-drops coursing 
down her sunburnt cheeks. Mac tried to cheer 
her with a few remarks and suggestions as to the 
future. ‘We'll build you a bit of a place not 
very far from the depot. You shall keep the 
owyfd and the cow and sell me eggs and milk. 

we shall have a regular little town up to 
Soon we shall have to build a 


Why, 
44-mile, now. 
church and sign a petition for a post-office, if we 
wish to keep abreast of the rest of the world.’ 

It was quite late when they reached the station. 
Ratty Sykes was sleeping soundly on Arthur’s 


bed, and Arthur did not wake him, Arthur 
Macpherson was rather glad, for himself, to have 
had this girl thrown in his way, and he did not 
| propose to have his day-old plans spoiled by Ratty 
Sykes. So Mac persuaded Min to again rest in 
the big rocking-chair, and the girl was soon asleep. 
At ten o’clock the train for Constantinople came 
through, at which time Mac went into the little 
bedroom and shook Sykes, yelling in his ear: 
‘Turn out, my lad; here’s your train—and here’s 
what I owe you.’ Ratty was only half awake, but 
he heard the locomotive bell and hurried out of 
doors: he was also wide awake enough to grab 
the two-dollar bill which Arthur pushed into ‘his 
hand. Mac had his train orders all ready written 
out, so that in a minute the train was gone, leaving 
Sykes no time to ask questions. 

Arthur Macpherson, though holding an inferior 
post, was essentially a gentleman ; in other words, 

e was an honourable as well as a kind-hearted 
man. He had taken a fancy to Min, but only as 
a man may be interested in a pretty and ‘odd’ 
child. For reasons of his own, he had elected to 
reside at 44-mile, or a similar place; but the social 


instinct was still strong within him, and he had | 


often longed for company. If it had come to 
him unsought, in the person of this little waif 
of the prairies, why should he allow the idle 
curiosity and gossip of men like Ratty Sykes 
to spoil it? Arthur Macpherson was not many 


years past thirty, but he felt very old that early 
morning as he thought the matter over. ‘I’m 
twice as old as the girl anyway,’ he reasoned— 
‘quite old enough to take a fatherly interest in 
her” And he did—for the time being. 

Arthur was very busy for several following 
days. In about a week the railroad men began 
to notice a new building a few rods distant from 
the depot at 44-mile, and many were the questions 
as to the ‘new settlers’ put to Macpherson by the 
engineers and conductors who stopped at his cabin 
for orders. Before cold weather set in, Mac had 
Min snugly housed in a little two-roomed dwell- 
ing, which, although it might have appeared 
decidedly rude and insignificant in a town of any 
architectural pretensions, Min declared was a ‘real 
cute place, anyhow.’ In addition to the cottage, 
a shed was erected for the ‘live-stock.’ 

And then came the winter—a winter which, 
notwithstanding the drawbacks and hardships of 
a telegraph operator's life on the plains, proved a 
quietly pleasant time for Arthur Macpherson and 
for Min Rossiter too. When the girl first made 
her appearance at 44-mile station, she was a fair 
specimen of the wild and uncultured child of the 
plains. When the mild spring weather made its 
appearance, she was a tolerably well-informed 
girl, Arthur, all through those months of snow 
and frost, took especial delight in instructing 
his companion, not only in the three Ks, but 
in general information. Macpherson had read 
largely along various lines of literature, and even 
in that out-of-the-way spot kept himself posted in 
the world’s doings by means of Chicago news- 
papers which reached him two days old. He 
found in Min a bright girl, eager and quick to 
learn all he could teach her; so, all the time he 
could spare from his duties, which were not 
arduous by any means, he devoted to the girl. 
And as Min grew in knowledge, she also grew 
womanly and retined; not with the refinement 
of New York or London or Paris ‘society, but 
nevertheless refined—in her thoughts, her words, 
and her actions) She was a girl, too, with a 
large heart, like most Western girls, and she 
appreciated to the fullest extent all that Arthur 
did for her, showing her gratitude in many little 
ways. She tidied up his ‘furnished room’ and 
the office each day, added to his table many 
little delicacies of culinary art, the secrets of 
which were unknown to Arthur, and made her 
womanly presence known in a hundred ways 
that could be felt rather than perceived by Mac- 
pherson. 

One thing she did, quite unaided, which much 
surprised and pleased Arthur when he became 
aware of it. By merely watching Macpherson, 
and by practising at odd times on a — instru- 
ment not connected with the battery, she mastered 
the telegraph operator's art so well, that in less 
than six months she was an expert at the work, 
and often relieved Mac when, by any chance, 
the messages were extra long and numerous, 

Of Min’s previous history Arthur learned very 
little more than she told him on their first 
acquaintance ; indeed, there was little more to 
tell On the other hand, as Min came to know 
her good friend better, and as her interest in him 
grew stronger, she felt sure that he was a man 
whose life had not always run in the narrow 
groove of a frontier operator. But with a fine 
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feeling, which was hardly to have been expected 
of her, she never questioned him, though he at 
last satisfied her curiosity to some extent by 
relating a little of the record of his life. 

Arthur Macpherson told his story as of some 
third person, but Min felt intuitively that it 
was of himself he spoke. It was a simple story 
of devotion and admiration almost approaching 
worship yielded by a young lad to his elder 
brother. These two brothers were of an old 
Southern family, with more of gentle blood and 
intelligence than of this world’s goods. Both 
lads were college bred, and both came North to 
earn the livelihood which seemed impossible in 
the conservative South. There was a difference 
of nearly five years in their age, and by that 
number of years the older lad preceded his brother 
to the North. He entered the railroad service, 
and succeeded. The younger man followed in 
the footsteps of his brother when he was twenty 
years old, and also took a position in the telegraph 
department of the same railroad. Both were 
located in the same town, and the elder was 
at the head of the office in which the younger 
brother worked. He was what is known as Chief 
Train Despatcher—a most important position on 
a single-track road, where trains are moved in 
both directions on the same line of rails by tele- 
graphic orders from the Despatcher, who keeps 
constantly before him the exact position of all 
trains, arranging passing-places, and the like. It 
is unnecessary to state that a clear head is abso- 
lutely requisite in the man holding such a position. 
In an evil hour, Robert—as Macpherson called the 
elder of the brothers—took to poker-playing ; and 
after playing for hours for heavy stakes, his 
‘nerves always became more or less weakened. 
Upon one memorable occasion Robert went on 
duty at midnight with his brother as his assistant, 
and the latter saw that Robert was unduly excited. 
The fact was that the Despatcher had just come 
from a protracted sitting at the card-table. Still, 
he looked over the time schedule and telegraphic 
reports, and seemed to grasp the situation with 
his usual alacrity. With his papers before him 
he sat down, and from time to time wrote out 
orders for his brother Harry (Mac called him 
Harry) to send over the wires. About three in 
the morning came the report of a collision down 
the road. The Train Despatcher had given a 
wrong order! Both the brothers were greatly 
shocked; and the elder, being responsible for the 
accident, which was attended with fearful loss 
of life, was almost beside himself with terror. 
And now came the opportunity for Harry to 

rove his genuine devotion to his brother, a 
rother who was really not worthy the sacrifice 
about to be made in his behalf. 

‘Robert,’ he said, ‘J sent that message.—I am 
going to run away.—Nay, don’t stop me. To- 
morrow, when the officials investigate, I shall not 
be here. You need say nothing—to them my dis- 
appearance and your silence will explain all. It 
was an accident, anyway : no one would do such 
a thing on purpose. Stay where you are—you 
have more to lose than I have.—Good-bye, Bob.’ 

Robert certainly had more to lose in the way 
of a position than his brother, and he was ambi- 
tious. But he was also utterly and thoroughly 
selfish. Of course the investigation came; but 
Harry, the telegraph operator, had ‘jumped the 


town. Naturally, the blame fell on the absent man, 
for (strangely?) the written orders found on the 
telegraph table were apparently correct. Robert, 
as a railroad man, was saved. The terrible error 
of that night he never forgot: he never again 
gambled and never drank intoxicating liquor ; 
he became a model official, and promotion rapidly 
overtook him. Ten years later, he became one 
of the chief officials of one of the largest railroads 
in the world. But he did forget, and never once 
by word or deed sought the lad who sacrificed 
his own reputation to save that of his cold-blooded 
brother. And that boy went under an assumed 
name all through the great civil war between the 
North and the South, after which he tried the 
gold diggings in California as well as the silver 
mines of Nevada. For years he tried by excite- 
ment and hard work to suppress the feeling of 
resentment which he now and again experienced 
when he thought of his brother’s base ingratitude. 
‘But to-day, said Macpherson, as he closed his 
narrative, ‘he is quietly settled at his old work 
of telegraphy, and at just such a wild place as 
44-mile. Perhaps the strangest part of it all is 
that he is working under his brother Robert ; 
only there is a wide gulf fixed between them, 
socially and professionally, and Robert is quite 
ignorant of his brother’s whereabouts,’ 


THE KOLA NUT. 

In an interesting paper read before the Fiji 
Agricultural Association, Sir John B. Thurston 
described at some length the interesting properties 
of the Kola Nut (Sterculia acuminata), one of the 
most useful of the products obtained from Africa. 
Acknowledging his indebtedness to the informa- 
tion given by Mr T. Christy, F.L.S., in his New 
Commercial Plants and Drugs, Sir John stated 
that the fresh kola nut had the singular property 
of clarifying beer and spirits, ‘and of rendering 
drinkable the foulest waters, evidently owing to 
the mucilage contained in the nut; and that at 
the Linnean Society, one of the members—a 
planter from Jamaica—gave it as his experience 
that he had seen his foreman cured of drunken- 
ness by being made to swallow a paste consisting 
of kola and cream. An explanation of this pro- 
perty of the kola nut may be looked for in 
the fact that it contains over two per cent. of 
caffeine, the active ingredient of the coffee-bean ; 
for it is a well-acknowledged fact that strong 
black coffee has a decided effect in righting those 
who are under the influence of drink. 

Sir John then informed his hearers of the dis- 
covery that the kola nuts had been prepared by 
a special process into'a paste that cannot be 
distinguished from cocoa paste. Experiments go 
to prove that if kola paste be mixed with cocoa it 
gives chocolate of a quality superior to Caraccas ; 
and that, if mixed with three parts of a low-class 
cocoa, it improves the latter both in strength and 
flavour to an astonishing degree. Chocolate made 
with the kola is ten times more nutritious and 
sustaining than if made with cocoa, and has, we 
hear, been in use for the past three or four years 
in some of the London hospitals as a sustaining 
and stimulating adjunct in exhaustive and wasting 
diseases, also where it is necessary to resort to a 
depressing treatment. We find also the testimony 
of the sustaining power of the kola nut in a | 
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Report from the Director of the government 
telegraphs in Egypt, who, during one of his 
forced excursions into the interior, subsisted solely 
upon kola chocolate and a few biscuits, without 
any ill effects. 

Kola and its preparations would appear to be 
of the greatest importance as a food-product. It 
contains a larger percentage of caffeine than does 
even coffee, and about five times more than tea. 
With regard to nitrogenous principles, it will be 
found that kola is superior to cocoa, coffee, and 
tea. Its position in medicine is far above that 
of the maté (Paraguay tea), coca, and guarana. 

The flavour of kola is by no means un- 
pleasant, being first sweet, then astringent, and 
finally bitter. This bitterness in the dried nut 
partly disappears, but upon soaking the nut in 
water is nearly restored. In the form of chocolate 
flavoured with sugar and vanilla, a very pleasant 
preparation is obtained, which would be a great 
convenience to travellers taking long journeys 
without the opportunity of making a proper 
meal. 

As a medicinal product, the kola nut has had 
a fair share of attention, and has given good 
results in periodical and chronic headaches, so 
distressing to the sufferer, in derangement of the 
equilibrium of the nerves, in heart-complaints, 
and in diarrhea. Its greater sphere of action 
is, however, as a pleasant beverage for delicate 
constitutions, jevaiii convalescents from lowering 
diseases, and in those cases in which a gentle 
but sure sustaining and tonic treatment is 
necessary for the nerves, the digestive organs, 
and the general condition of the body. 

The kola-nut tree is now being cultivated in 
the West Indies and in certain portions of our 
Eastern possessions. It is a tree of great interest 
as regards its habits and treatment for the collec- 
tion of its crop, and it may interest our readers 
to take from Mr Christy’s book the following 
extracts : 

‘On the west coast of Africa, its native country, 
the kola-tree commences to yield a crop about 
its fourth or fifth year; but it is not until its 
tenth year that it is really in full bearing, A 
single tree will then yield an average of about 
one hundred and twenty pounds of seed per 
annum. After the tree reaches maturity, the 
flowering is nearly continuous, so that a large 
tree bears flowers and fruit at the same time. 
There are, in fact, two collections: the June 
flowering yielding the fruit in October and 
November ; and that of November and December, 
in May and June. When the fruit is ripe, it 
takes a brownish-yellow colour, and in this con- 
dition dehiscence of the capsule commences along 
the ventral suture, exposing red and white seeds 
in the same shell, and it is at this period that 
they are gathered. According to some authorities, 
there exist two varieties of kola, one yielding 
exclusively red seeds, and the other white ; but 
such is not the case. The same capsule may 
contain up to fifteen seeds, varying considerably 
in size, white and red together, without the white 
being considered less ripe than the red, The 
carpels are from six to nine centimetres long, 
and three to five thick, and the spongy pericarp 
is two or three millimetres thick. As many as 
five ripe carpels may result from a single flower, 
and these may each contain from five to fifteen 


seeds; but in some cases carpels are to be found 
containing only a single seed. The seeds removed 
from their envelope weigh according to their 
development from five to twenty-five or twenty- 
eight grammes. The epidermis is the principal 
site of the colouring matter, and beneath it is 
a tissue, consisting of a mass of cells gorged with 
large starch granules comparable to potato starch. 
It is in these cells that the alkaloids caffeine and 
theobromine are found in the free state. 

‘On the west coast of Africa the collection is 
conducted with great care, and is made by women. 
The seeds are removed from the husk and freed 
from the skin. In order to maintain their value 
among the negroes, it is necessary to keep them 
in a fit state and in good condition. They are 
therefore carefully picked over, all damaged and 
worm-eaten seeds being removed, and the sound 
seeds are then placed in large baskets made 
of bark and lined with leaves of bal (Sterculia 
heterophylla). The seeds are then heaped up and 
covered over with more bal leaves, which by their 
thickness and dimensions contribute not a little 
to the preservation of the seeds by keeping them 
from contact with dry air. Packed in this manner 
the seeds can be transported considerable distances, 
remaining free from mould for about a month, 
during which time it is not necessary to submit 
them to any treatment in order to preserve them 
fresh beyond keeping the bal leaves moist. But 
if it be desired to keep them beyond that time, 
the operations of picking and packing have to be 
repeated about every thirty days, the seeds being 
washed in fresh water and fresh bal leaves placed 
in the baskets. Each of these packages usually 
contains about three hundredweight of seeds, It 
is in this condition that kola is sent into Gambia 
and Goree, where the principal dealings in the 
seeds are carried on. In Gambia they are sold 
in the fresh state to merchants travelling with 
caravans into the interior, to make a very agree- 
able stimulating and nourishing beverage. It 
most frequently arrives at Sokoto and Kouka in 
the Soudan and Timbuctoo, where large sales of 
the seeds are made in the fresh condition. From 
the Soudanese markets it is carried by caravans 
to Tripoli, and from Timbuctoo to Morocco. 

‘As might be expected, the value of the kola 
increases as it makes its way into the interior of 
Africa, and it is stated that some of the tribes 
farthest removed from the sea pay for the dry 
powder with an equal weight of gold-dust. Kola 
plays a most important part in the social life of 
many of the African tribes. An interchange of 
white kola between two chiefs is indicative of 
friendship and peace, while the sending of red 
kola is an act of defiance. When a young chief 
proposes for the hand of a lady, he sends an 
offering of white kola to his intended bride's 
mother: if she returns white kola, the happy 
suitor is accepted ; but his hopes are blighted if 
red is sent back. The absence of a supply of 
kola from among the marriage presents would 
probably endanger the whole arrangement. All 
the negro West African oaths are administered in 
the presence of kola seeds; the negro will stretch 
out his hand over them while he swears, and eats 
them directly afterwards. : 

‘Fresh kola is used as a masticatory, as is also 
the dried powder, by the tribes in the African 
interior. It is not doubted but that kola exer- 
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cises a favourable influence on the liver, and that 
white people living in those regions who chew a 
small quantity before meals escape constitutional 
changes due to affections of that organ. Some of 
the natives believe the nut to have aphrodisiac 
properties.’ 

Planters in our colonies, says Mr Christy, who 
have low damp lands should cultivate this very 
important tree, as the demand for the nut will 
increase steadily year by year. It is much more 
easily cultivated, he says, than the cocoa-plant, 
and yields a large crop twice a year. It does 
well in low marshy lands, and gives large crops 
of fruit in some of our West India Islands, The 
tree will flourish well at elevations lower than 
one thousand feet, and even at the sea-level. 


MY FIRST TAIL-COAT. 


Yes; I was just fifteen, the awkward age of 
fifteen. I remember it well, not because of the 
fact that I was the possessor of two voices, one 
a deep bass, and the other a shrill treble; or 
because I knew that I was considered a general 
nuisance by everybody ; but by reason of certain 
events happening soon after that time, an account 
of which I am about to give. 

It is at any time sad to return to school, but 
to do so on one’s birthday is peculiarly distressing. 
This, by accident, was my fate on the fifteent. 
anniversary of my natal day. Nature had not 
been lavish to me in many respects. I was a 
fat, sensitive, somewhat retiring boy, more given 
to day-dreams and my meals than to my books. 
Everybody said, ‘ Willie will not be a tall man’— 
my father and two elder brothers, I should say, 
made up eighteen feet nine inches among them— 
and what everybody says, it is acknowledged, 
must be right. I think, however, nature, by 
reason of showing me some small sign of favour, 
had singled me out as the exception to prove 
the rule, for, with regard to my proportions, what 
everybody said turned out to be most decidedly 
and emphatically wrong. 

I have said nature had not been too lavish to 
me; but let me give her all the credit she 
deserves, In one respect she had been more 
than liberal—she had endowed me with an extra- 
ordinary head of hair. I often wondered why 


the outside of my cranium had been so riclily | 


furnished. Perhaps it was to make up for in- 
ternal deficiencies in the same region. Be that 
as it may, my hair stood alone in more senses 
than one. In colour it was a rich brown, and it 
tossed in heavy masses, like the waves of a 
troubled sea, It acted as a sort of weather-glass, 
indexing my internal emotions. When I was 
excited, it would stand out like feathers, giving 
me the appearance of a bird of plumage. When 
I was happy it would arrange itself in graceful 
curls. When I was sad—and I was very sad at 
the moment of which I am writing, as I got 
into the train at Paddington—it would hang limp 
and long, in perfect keeping with the sorrowful 
soul within. 


This was the long summer term, and it was an | 


eventful term for me. I don’t think I made 
much progress with my education ; my time was 


| and unmanageable, 


fully occupied in unconsciously proving that | 


everybody was wrong. In fact, this was the term 
in which I made my ‘shoot.’ I commenced to 
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grow rapidly the moment I set foot in the fruc- 
tifying atmosphere of Somersetshire. I opened out 
on telescopic principles, and became thinner and 
longer day by day. At the end of five months 
there was nothing left of the original ‘ Willie’ 
but his hair. This flourished with its pristine 
luxuriance, and gave a palm-tree-like finish to 
the attenuated trunk, which had so suddenly 
and unexpectedly matured that the family record 
of male inches had now reached the gratifying 
total of twenty-five feet. 

Now, as I have before stated, I had returned 
to school on my birthday. Five months had 
passed, but the sore was still open. As a salve 
tor this, my father had arranged to meet me 
at Bristol, and special leave had been granted 
me for a few days’ holiday. When this news 
came to me, I need not describe my feelings ; 
suffice it to say that my hair took on its most 
feathery aspect, and remained totally irrepressible 
So absorbed was I in making 
the necessary preparations, that I positively gave 
up growing. 

My first confidante on the subject was the ward- 
robe woman. ‘Lor, Master Willie,’ said she, ‘and 
you ’aven’t any clothes !’ 

*No clothes!’ said I, ‘Can’t I go as I am?’ 
I was quite unconscious of the fact that the high- 
water-mark of my costume had risen considerably. 
The coat sleeves finished off somewhere about the 
elbow, while the terminal borders of my nether 
garments were on friendly terms with the upper 
edges of my socks, As for the waistcoat and the 
aforesaid nether garments, they refused to meet 
on any pretence whatever. 

‘You write home, sir, and tell them you want 
some clothes, said the mistress of the robes. 
‘Your father would like to see you nicely 
dressed ; and you’re old enough now to be out 
of them jackets.’ 

True. I had for some time had visions of 
‘tails, those insignia of manhood ; here was my 
opportunity. I did write home. I will give 
you the identical letter, as found in the family 
archives : 


Dear Fatuer—The wardrobe woman says I 
must have a tail-coat, with tails. Please get me 
one, with tails to wear, when you meet me at 
the Great Western Bristol Railway Station on 
next half-holiday week. I am so big I have not 
any money left. She says you must allow for 
my growing, with tails—Your affectionate son, 
WILLIE, 


The next four days were days of fears and 
hopes, my hair meanwhile alternating between 
damp hay and forked lightning. At last, at the 
end of a week a parcel for ‘Master Willie’ was 
announced, and my hair took on an erectile 
condition which threatened to be permanent. 
Shall I ever forget the opening of that parcel! 
In the solitude of my own bedroom, with trem- 
bling hands I severed the string and tore off 
the brown paper. Yes, there it was in all 
its glory—a frock-coat with tails! For a few 
moments I feasted my eyes on its ample lappets, 
turned back with silk facings, and let my fingers 
lovingly stroke its velvet collar, and then, blind 
with excitement, I tore off the meagre habit that 
sparsely covered me and plunged madly into my 
new treasure, What cared I though there was 
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a pinching sensation under the arms and a general 
feeling of tightness across the chest! I could feel 
something flapping in the region of my calves 
and ankles that assured me the tails were there, 
and I was happy. 

In our school they did not encourage vanity ; 
indeed, the looking-glass accommodation was de- 
cidedly limited. 1 have seen on Sunday mornings 
as many as six boys dodging in front of one 
diminutive mirror, and bobbing up and down, 
brush and comb in hand, in the hope of getting 
even a distant glimpse of their partings before 
the bell rang for church parade. These mirrors, 
which measured about nine inches by six, were 
generally nailed to the wall about four feet from 
the ground. I had taken the liberty of hoisting 
the one in my room up about two feet, and in it | 
could get a good view of my face, although it 
never included all the hair at one time. How 
I flattened my nose on that glass and tried to 
look down at that moment! But it was useless, 
The appearance of those tails remained a mystery. 
Perhaps it was well so. 

Whether as the result of hints thrown out 
in my letter, or information gained from other 
sources, I know not, but the family tailor had 
acted up to the full letter of his instructions, 
and had amply allowed not only for my present 
increased proportions, but also for endless inches 
yet to be acquired. As I afterwards learned, 
those tails were absolutely phenomenal, and a 
cold shudder creeps down my back at this moment 
as I recall them. 

When I got into that coat, life assumed a new 
aspect; fresh thoughts and ambitions crowded 
in upon me; a dawning sense of the correlative 
fitness of things stole into my mind. Perhaps 
it was this that inwardly told me that a frock- 
coat demanded a tall hat. At anyrate, I was 
exercised in my mind on this point. We didn’t 
wear ‘toppers’ in my school; such things were 
unknown. We wore ‘mortar-boards’ on Sundays ; 
but to go on a holiday in one of these badges 
of servitude was not to be thought of. I was 
fairly puzzled. My cricket cap would rarely 
stay on my head, especially if I was excited, 
and I was highly excited now. We also used 
straw hats. But how could I face a loving father 
in a new frock-coat and a hat whose brim de- 

nded from the crown by the very last straw! 

‘orgetting my manhood and my tails, I buried 
my face in my hands and would have wept, had 
not a sudden and happy thought arisen. 

This was the thought. There was a_ boy 
in our school named Hobson. Hobson was 
in his way quite a natural curiosity, physically 
I mean: he was all chest and arms. If he 
was eccentric in appearance, he was equally so 
in his habits. I don’t think I ever saw him 
on his feet; he was generally found depend- 
ing from convenient gas-pipes, or working his 
way along between parallel desks or forms on 
his hands, with his Ret in the air. I forgot to 
mention his peculiarly small head. Now, when 
he arrived as a new boy at the beginning of the 
term, on this diminutive head he wore a trim 
and shiny tall hat. This circumstance had awak- 
ened such a lively interest with regard to the 
name of Hobson’s hatter, and so much solicitude 
on behalf of some unknown individual who had 
purloined a member of the canine tribe, that 


after courting constant attention for one brief 
half-hour in the playground, Hobson’s hat had 
been quietly stowed away, and had not since 
been heard of. On this hat all my hopes now 
depended. Hastily removing my coat and putting 
it tenderly in my locker, I hurried off to the 
gymnasium, where I knew I should find Hobson. 
As I drew near, I could see him hanging by 
his toes from a high trapeze, his sloth-like form 
and small head clearly silhouetted against the 
sky. As I looked at that tiny head, I felt a 
sinking sensation in my breast; but nothing 
daunted, I broached the subject of the hat at 
once. Without getting down, he told me where 
the precious headgear was to be found, and added, 
as he began circling round like a St Catherine’s 
wheel on the 5th of November: ‘Shy it away 
when you’re done with it, old fellow.’ 

With Hobson’s hat concealed in a towel, I was 
soon back again in the seclusion of my bedroom. 
How shall [ describe my interview with that 
hat! At first it absolutely refused to stick on 
at all; but at last I conquered by thrusting a 
handful of my hair into the crown; and after 
flattening down the remainder at the sides and 
back, I took a view of as much as could be seen 
of the whole concern in the small mirror, and 
felt I had reason for much self-congratulation, 
I felt vexed that no one witnessed my departure 
the next day, but I had to leave during morning 
school-hours to catch the train. I had, however, 
derived much pleasure from my toilet, and I 
was filled with pleasant thoughts when I reflected 
how I should astonish the public. I believe I 
astonished the public very much. The school 
omnibus carried me up to our sleepy little 
station. No Roman warrior ever alighted from 
his triumphal car more puffed up with pride than 
did I from that homely vehicle. There was no 
one about but the station-master and one solitary 
porter ; but I was pleased to find that my costume 
even here cael attention, for the friendly 
station-master at once remarked: ‘Why, zur, 
that be a voine coat; and they ’aven’t forgat 
the tails, ’ave ‘un !’ 

‘No,’ I said ; ‘I particularly mentioned’ 

But the rest of my sentence was lost in an 
uproarious burst of laughter from the porter, 
whose dull wit I imagined had just discovered the 
point of some joke he had heard probably the 
day before yesterday. However, the train came 
up at that moment, and I jumped in. 1 suppose 
the porter had confided his joke to the station- 
master, for, as we whizzed off, they both so 
doubled up on the platform in convulsions, 
threatening apoplexy. 

What a happy place Bristol seemed to be; 
all the people appeared to wear a 0 grin. 
The little children shrieked with laughter in the 
streets, and the older inhabitants chuckled as 
they walked along. The atmosphere seemed veri- 
tably charged with laughing-gas) Having to wait 
two hours for my father, I walked about seeing 
all I could and letting myself be seen. I became 
very dusty and tired, for it was extremely warm. 
My boots were not all they might have been ; 
the right one was very much down at the heel, 
and a hole, which had been threatening for some 
time, suddenly appeared in the sole of the left 
one, creating a blister on my foot, which caused 
me to limp perceptibly. I finally found myself 
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in a common back street in the low part of 
the town in the middle of quite a noisy crowd. 
I didn’t know what they were looking at, but I 
heard some references to a long tail; so I stopped, 
and leaning up against a lamp-post, looked vaguely 
up into the sky, half expecting to see a comet or 
some other celestial curiosity. I was too hot and 
tired to remember that it was still broad daylight. 
The crowd grew more and more exuberant in 
their cries, and as I gazed vacantly into the 
heavens, a policeman touched me on the shoulder 
and said: ‘Now, mister, you’d better move 
on.’ 

Yes; he was right; time was flying, and my 
father’s train was nearly due, so I said: ‘Thank 
you. Which is the way to the station ?’ 

‘Well,’ said he, ‘I don’t want to take you there ; 
but if you don’t move on I’ll have to.’ 

‘Oh,’ I replied, ‘I should be sorry to trouble 

ou.’ 

But at that moment I got a push from behind 
that nearly made Hobson’s hat lose its balance, 
and gave me an impetus that carried me to the 
corner of the street, from which point I luckily 
caught sight of the railway station. Hearing a 
whistle, I limped along as well as my blister and 
my carpet bag—which I had religiously carried 
all this time—would allow me, and arrived 
synchronously with the London express which 
rattled in at that moment. 

I eagerly scanned each carriage as it glided 
by, and once I thought I caught sight of my 
father’s face. Could I have been mistaken? The 
train emptied its contents, but no father of mine! 
I could have recognised his colossal proportions 
a mile off. Hurriedly I rushed along, peering 
into each deserted carriage. Why were all the 
passengers and porters roaring with laughter and 
enjoying themselves while I was so anxious? It 
was cruel! At last, in the front compartment of 
all I found my missing parent. He was crouch- 
ing in the far corner with an expression on his face 
I can never forget. I leapt in, utterly regardless 
of Hobson’s hat, which received a crunch against 
the door-sash from which it never fully recovered. 
‘Father!’ said L—‘ Willie!’ said he. ‘Then it 
is you!’ That was all the greeting I got. Seiz- 
ing me firmly by one arm, he hastily hustled me 
across the platform, threw me into an unoccupied 
cab, threw himself after me, pulled up both 
windows, and ordered the cabman to drive to the 
nearest hotel. 

I was strangely puzzled to account for this 
altered behaviour on the part of my father. As 
we drove along, he remained silent and abstracted. 
He was so unlike his usual self. There was an 
occasional twitching also at the corners of his 
mouth which I could not understand. When 
we arrived at the hotel, he alighted, bidding me 
remain until he had made all the necessary 
arrangements. After an interval, a waiter came, 
and after asking me to descend, ushered me 
straight through the hall door, up-stairs, to our 
room. 

Our dinner was sent up to us; and as the 
meal proceeded, my father seemed to brighten 
up somewhat; but I was tired. The excitement 
of the previous days was telling upon me; 510, 
after making a cardboard sole for the inside of 
my left boot, I tumbled into bed and was soon 
fast asleep. F 


I will not describe our—well, what shall I 
call it?—well, ramble through Bristol, for want 
of a more explanatory word. Wherever we went, 
we went in cabs. The accumulated cab-drives 
of years seem as nothing to the number of cab- 
drives we did in that short visit. I began posi- 
tively to hate the sight of anything on four wheels, 
Once a break occurred—somewhere in the region 
of the celebrated suspension bridge—when my 
father made me visit a deserted Roman mine, 
which twisted and turned for some miles, appa- 
rently, in the bowels of the earth. My father 
did not go in himself. What he did while I 
was away I never knew. For myself I know 
that I wandered about, carrying a candle stuck 
on the end of a stick, for an indefinite period, 
and eventually emerged into the light of day 
only to find that hateful cab awaiting me, and 
my father beckoning me to jump in quickly. 
On the whole, however, I was very happy. The 
possession of that coat and borrowed hat covered 
a multitude of minor trials and disappoint- 
ments, 

After cabbing all over Bristol, I remember 
we found our way to Wells; and as soon as we 
arrived, a fly was hired to convey us to the 
cathedral. The fly was an improvement on the 
cabs, because it was open, but unluckily rain 
commenced to fall, so 1 turned up my precious 
coat-collar to preserve the velvet. My hair, how- 
ever, got a little damp and bedraggled, and I 
fancy Hobson’s hat, which was still suffering from 
the effects of the accident at the railway station, 
acquired an additional measure of limpness. That 
cathedral was charming; at least 1 can answer 
for the interior, I was not allowed to see the 
outside—‘on account of the rain, my father said ; 
but I know the sun was shining again by that 
time. I was hwried inside with such unseemly 
haste that I forgot to turn down my coat collar. 
I was, however, soon lost in admiration of the 
time-honoured arches and ancient carvings; and 
putting Hobson’s hat on a chair, I sauntered 
away on a voyage of inspection, As I was thus 
engaged, an old gentleman with a party of ladies 
came and entered into conversation with me. I 
felt much flattered; and as I had read up my 
guide-book on the journey from Bristol, I enlarged 
to them on the various objects of interest, giving 
the date of the stained glass windows and the 
history of the tombs with wonderful accuracy. 
They seemed highly gratified, and as they were 
leaving, the old gentleman slipped a shilling into 
my hand. I was fairly puzzled; but with a 
happy impulse, I thrust it into the dainty hand 
of one of the ladies on whom I thought I had 
made some impression. She smiled sweetly, and 
handed it again to her father. He looked first 
at me, then at the shilling, and then again at 
me, and then he smiled also, Then I smiled ; 
in fact, we all smiled. Then they departed, 
the old gentleman muttering something about a 
‘model verger, and leaving me mystified to such 
a degree that I was barely conscious of the 
fact that my father had suddenly emerged from 
behind a column and caught me by the wrists 
and was saying something about ‘going to the 
crypt.’ 

I did not want to go to the crypt; recollections 
of that Roman mine still lingered. Once there, 
however—and we got there with remarkable ex- 
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edition—I felt really happy. My father seemed 
<inder to me in that dark retreat. A little of 
his old self had returned; he even came and 
put his arm round me and spoke of home. I 
was glad it was dark at that moment. But when 
we ascended into the daylight once more, I could 
again see that weird, unaccountable expression 
and that mysterious twitching at the angles of 
his mouth. I found an elderly lady sitting on 
Hobson’s hat ; and after apologising for troubling 
her, we left the cathedral and re-entered the 
fly. 

yi do not remember exactly where we went 
to next; but I know we eventually found our- 
selves at a place on the banks of the Severn, 
whence we were to start on board a steamer, 
with the intention of visiting Chepstow. It was 
a splendid crossing. It was windy, but the sun 
shone brightly. My father, who always boasted 
of being a splendid sailor, retired to the cabin, 
and resisted all persuasion on my part to tempt 
him to come up on deck. For myself, I deter- 
mined the passengers should not be deprived of 
my presence. I would have ‘walked the bridge’ 
all the way, had I not been too much occupied in 
chasing Hobson’s hat about the deck ; every lurch 
of the vessel sent it off; once, a sudden gust 
of wind carried it down amongst the machinery, 
where it alighted on a piston, and rose up and 
down, greatly to the delight of the passengers, 
until it was fished out on the end of a_boat- 
hook, Another time it was blown through the 
skylight into the cabin and fell on my father, 
who was just dozing off to sleep. He seemed 
very much vexed; but the passengers and crew 
filled the air with their shouts of delight. The 
ailing ones even forgot their qualms. They were 
a jolly lot. My father seemed the only one 
on board with a vein of sadness in him. This 
distressed me; it was so unnatural to him to 
be thus. 

When we reached Chepstow, he was positively 
angry, simply because there were none but open 
flies for hire. We drove direct to the castle. 
He seemed anxious that I should see everything, 
and insisted on my climbing to the tops of all 
the towers and clambering over every inch of the 
ancient walls. He remained outside. Standing 
on those battlements, my tails fluttered gloriously 
in the wind, and I felt 1 was an object of marked 
admiration for a crowd of rustics who had 
assembled below. Looking down, I could see my 
father smoking his cigar on a grass plot apart. 
At that moment Hobson’s hat blew off, and after 
quivering in the air for a brief space, like .a 
wounded bird, it fell on the grass at my father’s 
fect. He started as though he had been shot, and 
I actually saw him give it an unkind thrust with 
his umbrella. I followed Hobson’s hat, not by 
the same route, however; and when I reached 
that grassy plot, my father was on his feet. 
There was a fixed look in his eye. Casting one 
anxious glance towards the crowd, which was now | 
drawing near, he placed his hand on my furze- | 


> bush head and said, not unkindly, but firmly : | 


‘Willie, I can stand this no longer; we must | 
return to Bristol at once.’ 

That return journey was not a happy one; I 
could not tell why. I seemed to have lost my 
buoyancy, and positively shuddered as we again 
entered one of those nightmare cabs at Bristol 


and drove, this time, to the Grand Hotel. I could 
have kicked that phalanx of grinning housemaids 
and strangled those cynical-looking waiters with 
their own white chokers. What were they all 
‘sniggering’ at? 

With an air of haughty disdain, I marched up the 
broad brilliantly lighted staircase. Great heavens! 
what was that extraordinary figure that gradu- 
ally appeared before me ?—first the head, then the 
body, and then what ought to have been the legs. 
My first impulse was to laugh outright ; but that 
would not have been a sufliciently dignified pro- 
ceeding for an individual wearing a frock-coat 
and a tall hat. I looked again. ‘There it stood, 
measuring at least six feet three in height, but 
lamentably attenuated. On its head it wore a 
disreputable thing that might once have been a 
silk hat, but so small that it looked more like a 
thimble on a telegraph pole than anything else. 
The figure’s hair was wildly tossed, and stood out 
in forked masses on either side. The body was 
short and pinched. The lower extremities were 
rane wa concealed by a cassock-like skirt that 
reached almost to the ground, leaving exposed 
only a short expanse of red striped stocking, and 
a pair of shabby boots. I felt a queer sensation 
creeping over me, and a fascination that prompted 
me to look and look again. I unbuttoned my 
coat for air; the ghastly apparition unbuttoned 
his, displaying my waistcoat! I knew it by its 
peculiar pattern, and realised that that spectre 
was none other than the reflection of myself in 
the staircase mirror! I gathered myself together, 
and rushed out into the darkness. 

Late that night, my father, now melted towards 
me, persuaded me to take shelter in a humble 
and sequestered hostelry, and I returned to school 
early the next morning, and slunk in unobserved. 

I don’t know what was the ultimate end of 
Hobson’s hat. As for my coat, although the 
judicious use of the sartorial shears rendered it 
a tolerably presentable garment, and furnished 
me with material for waistcoats for some time to 
come, I have ever since that hour been possessed 
by an unconquerable horror of anything approach- 
ing to a frock-coat, and consequently always appear 
in ‘tweeds,’ 


A FEW EXPERIMENTS WITH THE 
GARDEN SPIDER. 


Tue Garden Spider (Epeira diadema) is one of 
the most beautiful, in form and colour, of the 
many hundred species we have in England. The 
manner in which it spins its web—certainly the 
most regular in make—displays great ingenuity 
in the way the web is secured to sustain a sudden 
strain coming on any part of it. We have been 
watching several experiments with this spider, 
of which the following are a few of the most 
interesting. 

Having an old fern-case, with sides and top 
all glass, we filled the bottom with earth, 
placing a few sticks firmly in the soil, so that 
the spiders would have some projections to secure 
their webs to. The first spider we placed in the 
case was a very fine specimen, nicely marked 
on the top of the abdomen. We took her from 
an old laurel tree, in which there were several 
young ones. The first day she remained crawling 
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about on the ground ; but on looking next morn- | bean ; it is now (January) not much larger than 
ing, we found a perfect web, spun horizontally la grain of rape-seed. She refuses all food, and 
across the case, about half-way up; and on mag- | appears in a dormant, if not a dying state. 
nifying the ends of the web that were fastened to| There was another old spider, of very dusky 
the glass—which was very smooth—we discovered | colours, which we placed in a large glass jar. 
the spider had frayed out the ends of the web- | Although he was a very large one, he did not 
lines, and had fastened them to the glass by means | erect any web, but used to try and catch the flies 
of a gummy substance, thus giving it a greater | we placed in the jar by sneaking round the glass 
power of adhesion than by trusting to a single! to them while they were resting. A few days 
cord. We placed a small house-fly in the case, | after, we introduced a younger spider, about three 
where it soon became entangled in the web, the parts grown, which quickly made a very strong 
spider immediately rushing down, seizing, and and useful web. The old spider took no notice 
killing it. She then carried it to the top of|of the newcomer until the younger spider had 
the glass, and in four minutes had sucked all| completed his home and made all comfortable. 
the moisture out of it. She then wrapped it} Then the old one carefully climbed into the 
loosely round with web, leaving only one line | net or web, attacked and killed the owner, and 
to it, by which she carefully lowered it, for! took possession. After this, we placed several 
about two inches, through a space in the net;| flies in the jar, some of which injured part of 
then, cutting the line with her hind-feet, she let it | the web, the spider not attempting to repair the 
fall to the ground. damage, not being able evidently to produce web, 
After this we placed four flies in the case, | through old age or injury. To show the power 
three of which were speedily caught. The| spiders have of knowing what insects they can 
spider having evidently eaten enough, she dis- | safely attack, we placed two large ants, which 
posed of these flies in a different manner from | were neuters or workers, in a web. When the 
the first. Running to each in turn, she turned | spider came down and saw who the visitors were, 
the fly rapidly round and round with her front | he fell from the web to the bottom of the jar, 
legs; at the same time, two distinct webs kept | where he lay seemingly paralysed with fear. We 
winding round the fly from the spinnerets, until | then removed the ants, ‘The spider did not return 
it was encased in such a bag of web that the| to his web for thirty-five minutes, and then in 
fly could not be seen. She then hung them in | a cautious, and apparently frightened state. 
different parts of the web, eating two of them| We used to teed a female spider with a fly 
the same night. Thinking the flies so wrapped | every morning; and she became so used to the 
up would be air-tight, we detached one from | habit, that at last, when we shook the net, she 
the web, leaving it exposed to the air for three | would come and take the fly from between our 
days. Although the weather was very hot, we | fingers. Unfortunately, she died at the end of 
found, on carefully opening the case, that the | the season, after laying a cocoonful of eggs. 
dead fly was quite fresh, and when smashed| In experimenting in different ways with some 
between the fingers, was in a perfectly juicy con-| of the small insects, many hours may be pleasur- 
dition. This clearly shows their wonderful in-| ably spent, greatly adding a rich store of know- 
stinct in preserving food for future meals. ledge as to the way in which all things are 
One day we placed in the case a large meat-fly, | endowed according to their nature of living. 
which immediately flew through the web, tearing 
it in a destructive manner. The spider at once 


came down and repaired it ; and in a few minutes THE WITNESSES. 

the fly was once more in the web, struggling hard. " 

This time, the spider came within about half an Day by day in the open meadows, 

inch of the fly, made a strong cord fast to three The cowslips swing their bells of gold ; 

of the outside lines of the net, and then running And the young leaves throng, like merry children, 
quickly over the back of the fly, she made the The forest windows grim and old, 


cord fast on the other sides. _ this cord we 
noticed tiny beads hanging, of a clear-looking z 
substance, which, as the fly struggled, adhered Day by day, with a blow that strengthens, 
to its wings, impeding its movements. Leaving The sun-god smites the springing corn ; 
the fly for nearly two minutes, by which time he Doubly cool are the dews of evening, 

was almost exhausted, the spider once more drew Doubly sweet is the breath of morn, 

near, and quickly had him by the back. Swaying 
her body from side to side at the same time, she | 
soon bound him with three cords, which she 
guided about over the fly with her hind-feet in 
a wonderfully rapid manner. She then pierced 
him on the side of the trunk, from which place 
she did not again loose until the fly was dead. 
Making a slight repast, she bound the remains 
securely in the web, for future meals. This same 
— we have now. Last September she com- 
pletely destroyed her web, and . a bright 
yellow cocoon on the top of the glass, and laid, 
as near as we have yet examined, about three 
hundred and sixty eggs. She has since then 
remained hanging on this cocoon. Her body | Printed and Published by W. & K. Cuampers, 47 Pater- 
before she laid the eggs was as large as a small | noster Row, Lonpon, and 339 High Street, EDINBURGH. 


Day by day in the lower pastures, 
Heavier mists at twilight fall, 

The sheaves stand thick on the short white stubble, 
The peaches glow on the orchard wall, 


Day by day, over hill and valley, 
The snowflakes wing their passage slow, 
Cold white ghosts of the forest children 
Dead in the tangled brakes below. 
Aurrep Woop. 
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